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New Cancer Research Still Experiment 


Medicine 


Investigators Will Tell Senate Committee Results 


OCTORS W. B. Coffey and J. D. 
Humber of San Francisco, who 
are working experimentally upon can- 
cer, have wired Senator Hiram John- 
son that they will gladly appear before 
the Senate Commerce Committee to 
explain their work and codperate with 
the subcommittee which is investigat- 
ing possibilities of governmental aid 
for cancer research. The telegram 
reads : 

“We deeply appreciate your invita- 
tion to appear before your committee 
which is considering the resolution of 
Senator Harris and we will gladly do 
so with the object of lending our best 
efforts in coéperating with your com- 
mittee in accomplishing its commend- 
able aims. The increased demands 
upon our time in administering to the 
care of the many patients who are 
seeking our aid and the work involved 
in devising a practicable means where- 
by we may insure early and efficient 
coéperation of institutions and others 
qualified by ability and experience to 
conduct research work, will prevent us 
from at once attending upon your 
committee. However, either one or 
both of us will make an effort to 
appear at the earliest possible date 
and we will inform you promptly and 
at an early date when we are able to 
appear. At that time we will inquire 
whether the day suggested will meet 
the convenience of your committee.” 

For the second time within a month, 
the Journal of the American Medical 
Association has warned physicians and 
the public not to place undue faith in 
new methods of treating cancer by 
glandular extracts, such as that re- 
cently announced by Drs. Coffey and 
Humber. 

Drs. Coffey and Humber themselves 
have insisted that their work is still 
in the experimental stage. 

“We do not claim to treat or cure 
cancer,” they stated in a telegram to 
the American Medical Association. 

Dr. Boris Sokoloff, who has de- 
veloped a method which uses a combi- 
nation of extract from the cortex of 
the suprarenal glands and iron salt, 


has confined himself to laboratory in- 
vestigations so far. 

“My personal activity was and is 
limited strictly to experimental investi- 
gation carried out in the laboratory 
and so far I have not treated patients 
and do not intend to do so in the 
future,” Dr. Sokoloff has reported to 
the American Medical Association. 

Two other investigators have re- 
ported to the American Medical Asso- 
ciation experiments with methods of 
treating cancer. Dr. C. F. Charlton 
of Pasadena, Calif., has found a way 
to destroy cancer cells with adminis- 
tration of extract from the omentum, 
a membrane which goes from the 
stomach to adjacent organs. Dr. 
Adolph M. Hanson of Faribault, 
Minn., announced similar results using 
an extract from the thymus gland. 
Many other manuscripts describing the 
use of glandular extracts or tissues in 
the treatment of cancer have been re- 
ceived by the American Medical Asso- 
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ciation since the Coffey-Humber me- 
thod has been made public. 

Without criticizing the work of any 
of these investigators, the editors of 
the association’s journal point out that 
“modern discoveries are the results of 
the accumulation of investigations over 
a series of years pointing toward a 
definite end.” But until that end has 
been reached and the success of the 
newly-discovered method established 
beyond doubt, the public should not 
seek immediate practical applications 
of the method. 

“When thousands of sufferers from 
cancer are led to false hopes, when 
husbands mortgage homes in order to 
carry wives with incurable cancer 
across the continent for experimenta- 
tion with unestablished methods, the 
Journal must continue to caution phy- 
sicians and the public,” the editorial 
concludes. 
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Largest Boiler 


YE of the three largest boilers 

in the world is shown on the 
front cover. They were recently in- 
stalled in the East River station of 
the New York Edison Company to 
run the largest single-unit electric 
generator in the world. 

If this 215,000 horse-power turbo- 
generator had been developed in 
1906, it could have supplied all cur- 
rent used for lighting in the United 
States. 

The picture, taken before the boiler 
was bricked in, shows a part of the 
23 miles of tubing each contains. 
There are 3,786 separate tubes and 
10 drums. The boilers are as tall as 
an eight story building. With their 
auxiliaries, the three cost $5,500,000. 

A thousand tons of coal are re- 
quired each day to operate one at 
full capacity. A unit in a recent test 
changed 156,250 gallons of water per 
hour into steam at 425 pounds pres- 
sure and 750 degrees Fahrenheit. 

Engineering 
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Earth May Have 
Comet-Like Tail 


Astronomy 


TREAMING out from the earth 

on the side away from the sun 
there may be a sort of comet-like tail, 
which we sometimes see as a faint 
patch of light called the “Gegenschein”’ 
or “counter-glow.” This is the sug- 
gestion just made by Dr. E. O. Hul- 
burt, of the Naval Research Labora- 
tory, in a report to the American 
Physical Society on the nature of the 
zodiacal light. 

This light can usually be seen on a 
dark, clear night after twilight has 
gone. It appears as a faint beam of 
light extending upward from the west- 
ern horizon along the ecliptic, the path 
of the planets. In the spring, when 
the ecliptic is almost vertical in the 
evening, it can best be observed. Near 
the horizon it is brighter than the 
Milky Way. In the early morning, 
before dawn, it can also be seen, ex- 
tending upwards in the eastern sky. 
The generally accepted theory of its 


Fellowship 


WENTY-FOUR new National 

Research Council fellowships, to- 
gether with ten renewals of fellow- 
ships previously granted, were 
granted to young American scien- 
tists at a recent meeting of the offi- 
cers of the Council. These fellow- 
ships are among the most prized of 
all scientific awards open to the 
younger generation of scientists, not 
only because of the prestige they 
carry but because they confer cash 
as well. The sum granted to any 
individual is not fixed, but is adapted 
to his needs, and is supposed to en- 
able him to conduct research for one 
year without depleting his own funds 
or compelling him to resort to rou- 
tine jobs to support himself. 

Four of the newly appointed fel- 
lows expect to carry on their ad- 
vance work in foreign lands. They 
are F. R. Immer, W. M. Krogman, 
C. H. McConnell and L. T. Steiger. 
The remaining twenty will study at 
universities and research institutions 
in this country. They are O. D. 


origin, in recent years, has been that 
it is caused by sunlight reflected from 
a mass of tiny bodies, each moving in 
its own orbit around the sun. The 
“Gegenschein,” seen in a dark night 
sky as a faint patch of light directly 
opposite the sun, was supposed to be 
due to a concentration of these small 
particles about a million miles from 
the earth on a line with the sun and 
the earth, as a result of the gravita- 
tional attraction of these two bodies. 

Dr. Hulburt, however, revives an 
old theory, that the particles originate 
in the earth’s own atmosphere. He 
points out that outbursts on the sun, 
which give rise to magnetic storms and 
displays of the northern lights, also 
affect the zodiacal light. On this ac- 
count, he suggests, it seems as if the 
zodiacal light is not mere reflected sun- 
light, but that the particles themselves 
first absorb the light, and then re- 
emit it. Physically, this is quite a 


s Awarded 


General Science 


Anderson, George S. Avery, Jr., G. 
W. Beadle. Harold W. Beams, Al- 
den S. Crafts, L. W. Gellermann, 
F. L. Howard, W. E. Lammerts, R. 
K. Meyer, Dorothy K. Postle, Dan- 
iel Raffel, Hugh M. Raup, T. C. 
Schneirla, Eleanor H. Slifer, C. V. 
Smythe, Olive G. Stull, J. H. Tiffin, 
T. Elliott Weier, Gene Weltfish and 
John S, Yerakis. 

The reappointed fellows are Fred- 
erick Bernheim, Carleton S. Soon, 
Eileen W. Erlanson, G. LaVerne 
Freeman, Anna H. Gayton, D. A. 
Johansen, T. J. B. Stier, Donald 
Keith Adams, Paul R. Gast and 
Dietrich C. Smith. 

The appointments at the recent 
meeting were all made in the field of 
biology, psychology and anthropology. 
Other awards are made in medicine, 
physics and chemistry. A_ further 
group of appointments in biology will 
be made about May 1. Applications 
for these should be in the hands of 
the committee by April 1. 
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Dr. E. O. Hulburt of the U. S. Naval 
Research Laboratory 


different process from reflection. 

According to Dr. Hulburt, collisions 
of atoms and molecules high in the 
earth’s atmosphere cause some to be 
ejected from the influence of the earth 
with a speed of about seven miles a 
second. They reach levels of some 
40,000 miles above the surface of the 
earth where they are partly broken 
into ions by the action of the sun’s 
ultra-violet light. Here they are acted 
upon by three forces: the gravitational 
attraction of the earth, the magnetic 
attraction of the earth and the pres- 
sure of light from the sun. This ar- 
ranges them into a ring, oblong in 
cross-section, surrounding the earth. 
It is this ring that gives off the zodi- 
acal light, suggests the physicist. 

“The ring is perhaps 50,000 kilo- 
meters (31,000 miles) distant on the 
daylight side of the earth,” he said. 
“On the night side the ring stretches 
out to great distances of 100,000 or 
1,000,000 kilometers (62,000 or 620,- 
000 miles). At its far end ions con- 
tinually stream away in the direction 
of the sun’s rays, so that the ring 
merges into a sort of comet’s tail 
which may be the Gegenschein.” 

At the rate at which the atoms 
would escape from the earth, Dr. Hul- 
burt estimates that about a millionth 
of the atmosphere would be ejected 
in a million years. 

One point which his theory does not 
explain, he admits, is that about 15 
per cent. of the zodiacal light is 
polarized, that is, the light vibrations 
are only in certain particular direc- 
tions, instead of being indiscriminately 
in all directions, as in ordinary sun- 


light. 
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Felix Plater, a Swiss physician, 
who, in 1614, recorded the death of 
an infant by suffocation from an 
enlarged thymus gland, an early 
case of thymic death. 


HIS is a mystery story. It is 
about mysteries that modern sc1- 
ence, for all its wonder-working, has 
not yet unravelled, secrets that the 
body still keeps more or less inviolate. 
Inside your body you have two 
organs that baffle scientists and re 
fuse to reveal their purpose to the 
modern investigator, just as they mys- 
tified the ancients who studied the 
human body and tried to learn its se- 
crets thousands of years ago. 

The pineal gland, 
structure near the base of 
brain, was once considered the seat 
of the soul; the thymus, a large 
gland located high in your chest that 
has been thought to shrink as you 
grew older, and which was once con 
sidered “the center of courage and 
affection: these two have guarded 
their What they 
may do to stimulate or retard body 


a pea-sized 
f your 


secrets closely, 


processes, how they affect your 
growth and development, cannot 
now be told exactly. 

Disease or Cisorder of each of 


these glands has grave results, often 
fatal ones. Yet the real functions 
of these two glands are not definite- 
ly known. Scientists are not agreed 
on why we have them or what they 
do for us. They probably are not 
essential to life itself, but even this 
has not been definitely proved. 

Do they, like the other endocrine 
a powerful hormone 
some of the body's 


] . 
glands, secrete 


that controls 





Glands of Mystery— 
Who Knows the Use of 
Pineal and Thymus: 


Endocrinology 


By Jane Stafford 


processes? Scientists are not sure. 
No such hormone has ever been dis- 
covered for either of these two 
glands. Experiments with glandular 
extracts have not proved anything 
conclusively. 

An apparently healthy baby was 
found dead in its crib. No previous 
sign of any illness had existed. No 
cry, no struggle had warned the 
frantic parents. Death had struck 
silently and suddenly. A post-mortem 
examination revealed that the child’s 
thymus gland had become enlarged 
to such an extent that it had pressed 
on the baby’s windpipe and so cut 
off the baby’s supply of air. The in- 
fant actually had been strangled to 
death, as surely as though his little 
throat had been crushed by cord or 
fingers. 

Occasionally a child dies while 
under an anesthetic given for some 
operation, such as removal of tonsils 
or correction of some defect. The 
same amount and kind of anesthetic 
may have been given, in just the 
same way, to hundreds of other chil- 
dren with no untoward results. But 
this unfortunate child had a large 
thymus which had perhaps already 
been making it difficult for the child 
to breathe, and the added strain 
made by the anesthetic, was more 
than could be tolerated by the body. 

This danger of strangulation or 
suffocation by an enlarged thymus 
is particularly grave in infants and 
small children, for the thymus is a 
large organ at birth, and grows 
smaller as the individual approaches 
maturity. At one time it was thought 
that the thymus disappeared com- 
pletely by the time a man was fully 


grown. For this reason it was sup- 


Showing the location of the 
pineal gland, a tiny, cone. 
shaped structure in the brain, 
which once was called the 
seat of the soul. 


~Pineal 
Gland 





posed to have some connection with 
growth. This theory had a distinct 
set-back by some observations made 
on healthy people who died of vio- 
lence and not disease. Examination 
of some German soldiers showed 
that they all had large, well-devel- 
oped thymus glands. 

A more modern theory about the 
thymus credits this gland with pow- 
er to protect us against disease, or 
to help our bodies fight disease 
germs and overcome them. This 
theory is based on the fact that the 
thymus contains a great many lym- 
phocytic cells. These are the cells 
that fight the disease germs which 
get into the body. The lymphocytes 
rush to the site of an infection, sur- 
round the invading germs, and do 
their best to overcome them. Some- 
times they succeed, but at other 
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times they do not. In the latter 
case the body cannot manufacture 
lymphocytes fast enough to keep up 
with the ever-increasing numbers 
of disease organisms. The thymus 
may be considered a sort of store- 
house for lymphocytes, and it may 
even be concerned in their produc- 
tion. If this is true, it is very ap- 
parent that the thymus may be a 
powerful weapon in man’s fight 
against the ubiquitous germ. 

“The thymus functions as a lym- 
phoid organ in infancy and childhood 
when a large number of lymphoid 
cells and leucocytes are needed to 
combat infection,” Dr. E. R. Hoskins 
has written. 

But even this is only theory, and 
beyond the fact that the thymus 
contains large numbers of lympho- 
cytes, we do not possess certain 
knowledge that the thymus does act 
to protect us from disease. 

One of the earliest scientists to 
record observations on the mysteri- 
ous thymus gland was Felix Plater. 
In 1614 he made a post-mortem ex- 
amination of a five months’ infant 
who had died suddenly and mysteri- 
ously, apparently from suffocation. 
Plater discovered that the child had 
a greatly enlarged thymus gland. To 
this condition he attributed the 
child’s sudden and otherwise inex- 
plicable death. His observation was 
the first of its kind and is all the 
more remarkable because of the 
prejudices then existing which made 
post-mortem examinations extreme- 
ly difficult to perform. 

If the thymus can cause such 
tragedies, we have, fortunately, in 
the X-ray and radium a means of 
preventing them, in the opinion of a 
number of modern physicians and 
surgeons. X-ray pictures show the 
outlines of the thymus gland where 
it lies just above the heart in the 
chest cavity. If these pictures show 
the gland to be enlarged, radium 
treatment will reduce it to a safe 
size, 

In this way, X-rays and radium 
are daily saving the lives of many 
babies who have enlarged thymus 
glands, according to a report made 
to the Radiological Society of North 
America by Dr. Howard P. Doub of 
the Henry Ford Hospital, in Detroit, 


A blue goose and her eggs. 
Perhaps the goose that laid 
the golden eggs had a super- 
fine thymus gland, since a 
diseased or missing thymus 
causes birds to lay imperfect- 
ly formed eggs. 


and Dr. H. B. Podlasky of Milwau- 
kee. 

“When a baby strangles or be- 
comes blue or has a hoarseness or 
a cough, it may have an enlarged 
thymus,” they said. “The thymus 
gland may become a dangerous or- 
gan and cause abnormality or death 
due to asphyxiation if it develops 
into an abnormally large thymus. 
This is especially dangerous to chil- 
dren and frequently causes death. It 
may also cause a fatality during op- 
erative treatment while the child is 
under anesthesia. The gland, how- 
ever, may be reduced and made 
harmless by the use of X-ray and 
radium treatment.” 

A number of physicians are now 
making it a practice to have X-ray 
pictures taken of the chests of all 
babies under their care. If an en- 
larged thymus is discovered, a course 
of treatment is then instituted. Sur- 
geons also are taking the precaution 
of discovering, if possible, whether 
a child has an enlarged thymus, be- 
fore they undertake an operation on 
the child. 

Other scientists, however, do not 
feel that X-ray treatments of thy- 
mus glands are always justified. In 
the first place, it may even be natu- 
ral for the child to have an enlarged 
thymus, for the normal size of this 
gland cannot be stated definitely yet. 
Then, the enlargement of the thy- 
mus may be the result of other con- 
ditions, and in such a case may be 
harmless and may be reduced spon- 
taneously when the cther conditions 
are relieved. For example, climatic 
conditions may possibly affect the 
size of the gland, Dr. Douglas D. 
Martin of Tampa, Florida, observed 
at a recent meeting of the Southern 
Surgical Association. The enlarge- 
ment of the thymus may also be the 
result of conditions such as respira- 
tory infections and not of glandular 
disease itself. 

Infants and small children are not 
the only ones who may suffer from 
disorder of the thymus glands. Some 
people are born with a definite in- 
herited type of disease which is 
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known by the long name of status 
thymicolymphaticus. At birth such 
persons have enlarged thymus glands. 
As a rule their skin is extremely fine 
and smooth and they have beautiful 
pink complexions. They are apt to 
have attacks of cyanosis in which 
the skin turns blue. Sometimes the 
cyanosis is sO severe as to cause un 
consciousness, convulsions and not 
infrequently sudden death. Some 
persons who have a_ particularly 
large thymus are apt to have attacks 
of what is known as thymic asthma. 
They have sensations of pressure in 
the middle of the chest, probably 
due to an enlarged thymus gland. 
Prompt treatment with X-ray may 
relieve this condition. 

Until recently, the condition known 
as status thymicolymphaticus was 
not recognized until after death, 
when _ post-mortem examination 
showed the condition of the thymus 
that had caused death. The condi- 
tion was generally connected with 
quick and sudden death. However, 
better methods of diagnosis, includ- 
ing the X-ray, have now shown that 
most of the people suffering from 
this condition do not die, because 
certain changes take place in the 
body by which other organs com 
pensate for the abnormal condition 
of the thymus, according to the the- 
ory of Dr. Walter Timme, eminent 
neurologist who has investigated the 
subject. 

Children who have this condition 
mature very slowly, Dr. Timme has 
observed. These children and also 
the adults suffering from the con- 
dition, have low blood pressure and 
flabby muscles. They tire easily and 
have but slight resistance to infec- 
tions. 

“In behavior they remain children. 
They follow the path of least re- 
sistance, shirk responsibility, and 
lack the ability to concentrate, Con- 
sequently they are apt to feel in- 
adequate and inferior,” Dr. Timme 
wrote in a description of this type 
of individual. 

Dr. Timme thinks the body auto- 
matically at- (Turn to page 174) 
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Prohibition-Shock Seen as Neurosis 


Psychiatry 


“Don’t” Attitude Prevents Sane and Temperate Living 


By Dr. Stewart Paton 
VERY human being is a remark- 


able combination of sane, insane 


and criminal tendencies. One of the 
most important questions that con- 
fronts the American people today is: 

What shall we do to take a construc 
tive interest in stimulating sane im- 
pulses, and in diverting energy that 
might be expended in intemperate, in- 
sane and criminal tendencies into con- 
structive and creative channels ? 

It is a very difficult problem that we 
have before us to try to answer these 
questions about how to handle the 
human machine so that it may be used 
for constructive purposes. These 
problems are very important. We are 
trying to regulate the activities of such 
a complicated and delicately balanced 
machine that we should try to secure 
good advice on the subject and secure 
assistance from people whose business 
it is to study the activities of human 
beings. 

When the Government needs advice 
about the establishment and mainten- 
ance of power plants it asks the opin- 
ion of experts who have had experi- 
ence in building and operating power 
plants. I am sure that no reasonable 
person has any objection to offer about 
the Government's method of procedure 
when it asks for advice from experts 
about plans for using the water power 
of the country to generate electricity. 

Unfortunately when the Government 
decided to take an active part in di- 
recting the streams of human energy 
so that these should be used for tem- 
perate, sane and constructive purposes 
it did not ask the experts who are 
accustomed to study the flow of in- 
stincts and emotions that drive the 
human machine. It asked the opinion 
of people who are successful in manu- 
facturing automobiles, in developing 
industrial organizations, in organizing 
and running railroads, banks and vari- 
ous commercial enterprises. 

This decision not to ask the advice 
of people whose business it was to 
know something about the complicated 
human machine has resulted in such a 
serious mistake that the resulting con- 
ditions have become a serious menace 
to “government of the people, by the 
people, for the people.” 

The Eighteenth Amendment to the 
Constitution is a serious menace to 
temperance and sanity. This amend- 
ment to the Constitution expresses the 





Dr. Paton’s recent testimony before 
a congressional committee on the prob- 
lem of prohibition presented the interest- 
ing viewpoint of a psychiatrist. Although 
not everyone will agree with his reason- 
ing and conclusions, his thesis is con- 
sidered worth presentation, as that of a 
man who sees social problems with eyes 
accustomed to watching the effects of 
self-imposed prohibitions on the individ- 
ual. Recognized as a leader in his field 
of research, Dr. Paton is lecturer in 
psychiatry of Johns Hopkins University 
and is a trustee of the Carnegie Institu- 
tion of Washington. 





emotional and mental attitude toward 
life and its problems that is character- 
istic not of the people whom we 
recognize as temperate and sane but 
of the unfortunates popularly described 
as insane and criminal. 

One of the chief characteristics of 
people we call insane and criminal is 
that they think of life largely in terms 
of prohibitions. 

One of the distinguishing features 
of a sane person is that he has a rea- 
sonable amount of confidence in his 
ability to follow a sane, constructive 
course of action whenever he is con- 
fronted by a difficult or embarrassing 
situation. When the insane or crim- 
inal is confronted by a difficult situa- 
tion he begins to think of the things 
that he should not or must not do. 
The attention is focussed largely on 
the prohibiting complex, and the re- 
sult is that the drive of the impulse to 
do what is insane or criminal is intensi- 
fied. The hysterical interest taken in 
the subject of getting rid of alcohol as 
a beverage has had the effect of in- 
creasing the intensity and duration of 
the desire of a great many Americans 
to drink. It has changed temperate 
into intemperate desires to drink. If 
a special amendment had been added 
to the Constitution forbidding people 
to be fanatical or to steal, it would 
have stimulated even a greater interest 
in fanaticism and in stealing than is 
exhibited today. 

Fortunately the people in the coun- 
try who are entrusted with the educa- 
tion of young people have not adopted 
the same attitude toward their pupils 
that the American Government has 
adopted toward its citizens. The Gov- 
ernment has told the world that it has 
not any confidence in the ability of the 
American citizen to lead a sane and 
temperate life. If the school teachers 
of the country exhibited a similar de- 


gree of distrust in their pupils’ ability 
and wish to be temperate and sane the 
results would be disastrous. The two 
great tragedies of the present century 
have been, first the World War, and 
second, the confession of the American 
Government that the citizens of this 
country are predisposed to be intem- 
perate, insane and criminal. Autocra- 
tic Prussia, Soviet Russia and so-called 
Democratic America have put their 
faith in prohibitions and in armed in- 
tervention to force people to obey and 
have respect for unreasonable laws. 

One of the most deplorable results 
of prohibition is that it has diverted 
our attention from the study of the 
underlying causes of intemperance, 1n- 
sanity and criminality. In the fanati- 
cal attempts that have been made to 
enforce prohibition, the worm temper- 
ance has almost been forgotten. The 
prohibitive attitude of mind has closed 
our eyes to the fact that intemperance 
and insanity in many cases are the 
result of our unpreparedness as a peo- 
ple to enjoy leisure and upon our 
frantic breakneck efforts to violate the 
speed laws that should govern the rate 
at which the human machine is driven. 

After the War this country had a 
marvelous opportunity to show the 
world how to live temperately and 
sanely. Instead of doing this it de- 
cided to embark on an intemperate and 
insane campaign to misdirect human 
energy. If the Government had been 
intelligently interested in directing 
human activities it would have recog- 
nized immediately how little we really 
know about this extraordinarily com- 
plex and delicately balanced human 
machine. Then if the campaign to 
direct human energy had been wisely 
planned efforts would have been made 
at once to remedy this condition. Ex- 
perts would probably have been sent 
to Europe to study what has been 
accomplished there to give us more 
information about what is being done 
to get some clearer notions than we 
have today about the strange complex 
of sane, insane and criminal tendencies 
that we call human nature. In Berlin 
and Munich as well as in other foreign 
cities institutes have been established 
for the express purpose of encourag- 
ing investigators to study human 
beings. : 

In 1798 in France the great French 
physician, Doctor Pinel, ordered the 
chains to be re- (Turn to page 172) 
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New Radio Station Has H 


Here is the heart of the 
200 kilowatt broadcast trans- 
mitter at WGY. At the left 
is the intermediate power 
amplifier and to the right is 
the main power amplifier. 
Just in front of the operator 
leaning over the switchboard 
can be seen the six 100 kw. 
tubes that make this station 
possible. 


ROADCASTING with 200 kilo- 

watts of power, four times as 
great as the highest powered regularly 
licensed station, was successfully ac- 
complished by Station WGY of the 
General Electric Company, Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., on Sunday, March 9. 
Using a special experimental license, 
with the call letters W2XAG, the 
highest power ever used in broadcast- 
ing was put on the air at 4:00 a. m. 
eastern standard time. 
were continued for seven days at the 
same hour, which was chosen to pre- 
vent possible interference with other 
stations of the country. 

Tests on 200 kilocycles have been 
reached by easy stages on progressive- 
ly higher power. In July, 1925, WGY 
was the first station to work on 50 
kilowatts and since that date many 
stations have been licensed by the Fed- 
eral Radio authorities to use on their 
regular programs at all hours what was 
once regarded as super-power. In 
August, 1927, WGY advanced to the 
next stage—100 kilowatts. Early in 
January, this year, without any prior 
announcement and without informing 
listeners what power was being used, 
WGY, on its license W2XAG., broad- 
cast a series of recorded programs on 
150 kilowatts. 

Now General Electric engineers 
have begun tests on 200 kilowatts. 
The transmitter is located on the 54 
acre radio laboratory a few miles 
south of Schenectady where facilities 
are available for the power and cooling 
requirements of a large number of 
transmitters. There are, for exam- 
ple, four steel antenna towers, three 
300 feet high, and one 150 feet high, 
and in addition a large number of 
small masts, between all of which 
are many different types of radiators 
or antennas. At the main power 
house one of six rectifiers is capable 
of supplying 750 kilowatts of direct 
current at 20,000 volts. 

The design of apparatus capable 
ot handling 200 kilowatts of power 
was preceded by years of exhaustive 
Investigation and a slow progress 


Experiments, 
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from low to higher power. Probably 
the greatest single impetus to the art 
of high powered broadcasting was 
the development of the 100 kilowatt, 
water-cooled power radiotron in the 
vacuum tube department of the Gen- 
eral Electric Company’s research 
laboratory. Instead of complicating 
design to produce high power 
through the medium of many 20 
kilowatt water-cooled tubes, the de- 
sign was simplified by the use of a 
few 100 kilowatt tubes. 100 kilo- 
watts is a conservative rating for 
these power tubes which are actually 
capable of considerably greater out- 
puts. 

In the 200 kilowatt transmitter 
there are six 100 kilowatt power 
tubes. Each tube is five feet long 
or seven and a half feet when in- 
cluded with its water jacket. 

Direct current supply for the 200 
kw. power linear amplifier is ob- 
tained from a_ six-phase rectifier 
utilizing twelve phanotrons, which 
are air-cooled, hot-cathode, mercury- 
vapor rectifier tubes. The power 
amplifier feeds a radiator system 
consisting of a vertical cage antenna 
and radial counterprise. The an- 
tenna current corresponding to 200 
kilowatts is 92 amperes. 

The 200 kilowatt power amplifier 
is driven by a five kilowatt inter- 
mediate power amplifier very similar 
to the commercial five kilowatt 
broadcast transmitter and uses two 
20 kilowatt water-cooled tubes in a 


push-pull circuit. 
The frequency of the transmitter 


is controlled by a 790 kilocycle 
piezo-electric quartz crystal main- 
tained at constant temperature. The 
deviation from 790  kilocycles is 
never more than a few cycles, as 
checked by the General Electric gen- 
eral engineering laboratory’s primary 
standards. The overall fidelity of 
tone of the transmitter is unequalled. 
\ recent measurement of the overall 
frequency characteristic shows a de- 
parture from ideal transmission of 
only two per cent at frequencies cor- 
responding to the lowest notes pro- 
duced by any musical instrument, 
and but slightly greater reduction at 
10,000 cycles. The transmitter is 
thus able to reproduce faithfully the 
overtones of any musical instrument. 
In the 200 kilowatt transmitter the 
identity of musical instruments is 
well preserved because the higher 
harmonies which color the tone of 
each instrument are not lost on the 
way through the various stages of 
the transmitter. 

In order to keep the giant tubes of 
the transmitter properly cooled, it is 
necessary to circulate 15 gallons of 
water per minute through the water 
jacket surrounding the anode of 
each tube. For the transmitter prop- 
er a flow of 100 gallons per minute 
is required. This is obtained from 
a cistern with approximately 20,000 
gallons capacity. 
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Measuring by Light 

Methods by which diameters of 
stars have been measured have been 
applied to the measurement of terres- 
trial distances with very high pre- 
cision by Stuart H. Chamberlain, at 
the Michigan State College, East Lan- 
sing, Mich. In a report to the Ameri- 
can Physical Society, he describes the 
method which makes use of the inter- 
ference of light waves. 

When a beam of light is separated 
into two parts and recombined under 
the proper conditions, a series of light 
and dark bands result, called interfer- 
ence fringes. Variation of as much as 
a small fraction of a wave length of 


light in the distance traveled by one 
of the parts causes a perceptible shift 
in the bands. 


In the instrument developed by Mr. 
Chamberlain, a parallel beam of light 
is divided into two parts which, slight- 
ly separated, converge towards a mir- 


ror at the distance to be measured. 
This reflects them back to the ob- 
server, where they are combined by a 


prism and the fringes are seen in a 

telescope. Counts of the numbers of 

the dark bands tell the distance be 

tween the light source and the mirror. 
Physica 
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Mine Rescue 


One mine rescue station has already 
been established and two others will 
be created in the chief mining dis- 
tricts of Ontario following legislative 
action, D. G. Sinclair, chief inspector 
of mines for Ontario, told the Canad- 
ian Institute of Mining and Metallurgy 
at its annual meeting 

These stations come as the 
governmental investigation of the Hol- 
linger mine fire in 1928, which took 39 
lives 

xperts now teach miners modern 
methods in the rescue station 

established at Timmins. It 
contains apparatus for fighting 
underground fires, including self-con 
tained oxygen-breathing apparatus, gas 
masks, an inhalator, oxygen and car 
bon monoxide detectors, etc 
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Free Entry 

Special European manufactured 
scientific instruments, the like of which 
are not made in this country, will 
probably be available to schools and 
colleges without payment of duty after 
the passage of the new tariff bill 

An amendment offered by Senator 
Robert M. LaFollette of Wisconsin to 


the free schedule was accepted by the 


Senate and no difficulty is seen for 
its final acceptance by both Houses. 

The LaFollette amendment provides 
for free entry to this country of 
“scientific instruments, apparatus, and 
devices of a kind not offered for sale 
in the United States by domestic pro- 
ducers, and imported for research 
purposes by any college or university, 
and not for sale.” A further require- 
ment of the amendment provides for 
such free entry under rules and regu- 
lations to be prescribed by the Treas- 
ury Department. 

Senator LaFollette stated that the 
amendment as originally introduced 
and printed provided that any instru- 
ment imported for research or scien- 
tific purposes by a college or univer- 
sity should come in duty free. Amer- 
ican manufacturers objected to that, 
and their contentions were upheld by 
many Senators, the consensus being 
that where good instruments of Amer- 
ican manufacture can meet the needs 
of research work in this country, 
these should have the advantage which 
a tariff gives. 

Senator Reed Smoot of Utah, chair- 
man of the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee, and in charge of the tariff bill in 
the Senate, explained the abuses to 
which free importation of scientific 
equipment for colleges were put after 
passage of the 1913 tariff act. 

He said that colleges would import 
in quantity and sell to students or 
others. Half of the scientific instru- 
ment importations of the United States 
came duty free after 1913, he de- 
clared 

He believes that the LaFollette 
amendment will obviate any such diffi- 
culty as that, particularly if the Treas- 
ury Department is able to outline good 
rules and regulations for administra- 
tion of the provision. 

Tarif 
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Rome on the Rhine 


A complete picture of how Roman 
life was lived on the borders of Ger- 
many twenty centuries ago has been 
obtained as the result of excavations 
conducted by the Wallraf - Richartz 
Museum of Cologne, under the leader- 
ship of Dr. F. Fremersdorf. Although 
many hundreds of Roman villas have 
been discovered and partly excavated 
in Germany and France, the one ex- 
plored by the Cologne institution is 
the first that has ever been worked 
over completely. 

The original structure, which is for 
convenience called the ‘““manor house,” 
front of about 150 feet, and 
30 rooms. Its interior 


has a 
contains some 
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was partly sheathed with marble and 
partly in fresco. Literally thousands 
of broken pieces of these decorations 
have been brought to light. 

Around this manor house there lay 
in a half-circle, fronting towards the 
‘ast, eleven farm buildings of various 
kinds. All these remains have been in- 
vestigated thoroughly, and the use of 
each one is now known. The museum 
workers have also discovered the deep 
spring that supplied water for this 
large farmstead, and dug it out to a 
depth of about 70 feet. 

To the west, in front of the manor 
house, lay a large park, and the whole 
establishment was surrounded by a 
wall. In front of this wall, at the 
east, was a graveyard, in which during 
the first and second Christian centuries 
the cremated remains of the dead were 
laid away. More that fifty graves have 
been opened and investigated. 

In addition to these there were a 
series of burials of late Roman time, 
in heavy stone sarcophagi. These 
yielded a series of remarkable funeral 
gifts of iron, bronze, silver, glass and 
pottery. Especially noteworthy are a 
series of bronze vessels which are re- 
garded as the prototypes of the Frank- 
ist tvpes of post-Roman times. Among 
the glass finds the most striking is a 
dish about six inches in diameter, 
made of clear glass. This has a lively 
picture of a rabbit hunt engraved upon 
it. It was taken out of the tomb com- 
pletely undamaged. 

In the midst of these funeral gifts 
there were two large silver spoons 
bearing the Christian inscription Deo 
gratias—‘Thanks be to God.” These 
cast a sharp light upon the transition 
from paganism to Christianity at the 
end of antiquity. 

Archavology 
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Prison Riots 

Strict laws of the Baumes type, 
meting out life sentences to fourth 
offenders regardless of the severity of 
the crime committed, are held respon- 
sible for the recent prison riots in a 
statement just issued by the National 
Committee for Mental Hygiene. 

The resort to such severe measures 
as a weapon against the crime wave 
is compared, in the report, to the fu- 
tility of fighting yellow fever by de- 
vising an ideal sort of rifle and set- 
ting out to shoot mosquitoes. 

“Through such laws,” the statement 
continues, “society strikes blindly at 
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the crime problem, with little more 
intelligence than that of the ‘lifer’ 
making his desperate attempt to es- 
cape, and with the same futility so 
far as the gaining of ends is con- 
cerned. . . . 

“Psychiatrists have long advocated 
the procedure involved in the true in- 
determinate sentence whereby an ha- 
bitual offender may be detained in 
prison, correctional institution or hos- 
pital, for an indefinite period of time 
pending determination, after careful 
study and treatment, as to his capac- 
ity for readjustment to a law-abiding 
community life. The adoption of this 
principle along constitutional _ lines 
would achieve the aim of the Baumes 
law, though with a more discriminat- 
ing justice, and at the same time 
would leave the way open for true 
reformational work with those capable 
of profiting by it.” 


Criminology 
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6-Foot Nest 

When the storks of the village of 
Griinewalde fly north from Africa 
this spring they will find their old 
home on the schoolhouse, but they 
will hardly know the place. For the 
schoolhouse had to be reconditioned 
during the winter, and the nest had 
to be taken down. This incidentally 
gave naturalists a chance to examine 
a storks’ nest of championship propor- 
tions, before putting it back on the 
roof. 

The nest was over six feet in diam- 
eter and not much less than three feet 
high, larger by half than an ordinary 
storks’ nest. It could contain four men 
sitting on chairs around a table. Sticks 
as thick as an arm had been built into 
its walls, and the interstices filled with 
moss, straw, hay and reeds. In odds 
and ends of space not needed by the 
storks upwards of 50 sparrow families 
lived. 


Ornitholoan 
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May Erupt 

Mt. Shasta, in California, and many 
of the other supposedly “extinct” vol- 
canoes in the northwestern United 
States “might erupt at any time,” 
stated Dr. T. A. Jaggar. director of 
the Hawaiian Volcano Observatory. 
He made this statement to controvert 
what he called the “Lassen myth” that 
Mt. Lassen, also in northern Califor- 
mia, is the only active volcano in the 
continental United States. 


“Geologists have long known that 
the volcanoes of the northwest are 
potentially active,” he said. ‘Tradi- 
tion has it that Mount Saint Helen's 
and Mount Baker have both had erup- 
tions in historic times. The Cinder 
Cone east of Lassen was well known 
to the Indians and to geologists as the 
maker of a modern lava flow within 
a century. Eighten volcanoes lie along 
the Cascade fault in Oregon, and 
many more extend north through 
Washington into British Columbia. 
At Geyserville just north of San Fran- 
cisco there is rushing volcanic steam 
under high pressure. This was in the 
epicentral belt of the San Francisco 
earthquake.” 

The fact that there is no record of 
eruptions of such volcanoes as Mt. 
Shasta is no proof that they are ex- 
tinct, said Dr. Jaggar. 

“Intervals between outbreaks are 
long in continental volcanoes of this 
class,” he declared, “and the white 
man’s history is short.” 

Volcanology 
Science News-Letter, March 15, 1934 
Prehistoric Murder 

A prehistoric American murder mys- 
tery has been unearthed near the 
Great House, Casa Grande National 
Monument, by members of the Van 
Bergen-Los Angeles Field Party, en- 
gaged in excavating an ancient Indian 
village. 

The skeleton of an adult, appar- 
ently a young woman, was found lying 
in the center of the room, surrounded 
by shattered water-jars and cooking 
pots and bowls. All about were 
charred roof timbers, and carbonized 
carrizo stems, remnants of the mate- 
rial used for thatching the roof and 
sides of the house. The position of 
the skeleton clearly indicated violent 
death. Beside it lay the blade of a 
hoe made of slate. 

In a corner of the room were an 
assortment of bones representing the 
lower limbs of another individual. 
Most of these bones were charred by 
fire. Body and head were missing. 

Archaeologists who viewed the room 
concluded that hostile Indians swooped 
down on the isolated little house, 
slaughtered the unfortunate inmates 
and set fire to the thatch, leaving the 
bodies to burn with the house. After 
the ruins cooled, coyotes probably dug 
through the mass of earth which had 
been the roof covering and made a 
meal off the former owners of the 
place. The appearance of the pottery 
in the house indicates to experts that 
the alleged killing took place about the 
ninth century A. D. 


Archaeology 
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Manhood? 


Boys beating each other with 
sticks until pieces of skin came loose, 
yet grinning and pretending to like 
it, were among the weird sights seen 
in the heart of Africa by W. D. 
Hambly, leader of the Frederick H. 
Rawson-Field Museum ethnological 
expedition which has just returned 
from a_ ten-thousand- mile trek 
through hitherto unexplored or little- 
known parts of the continent. 

The tribe whose flagellation cere- 
mony Mr. Hambly witnessed carries 
out this terrible rite only once a 
year, and then in disobedience to gov- 
ernment orders. Each boy has to 
submit to a severe beating with a 
thick, supple stick wielded by a lad 
of his own age, to prove his man- 
hood. The beating continues until 
strips of skin are torn off. The 
dazed victim is expected to smile 
and begin dancing. Later, he gets 
an opportunity to give another boy 
a similar thrashing. Crowds of girls 
attend this ceremony, for it is one 
of the preliminaries in the selection 
of a wife. 

Some of the other tribes visited 
by Mr. Hambly are extremely primi- 
tive, wearing not a vestige of cloth- 
ing. Murder and cannibalism are 
commonplaces of their lives. Sell 
mutilation and sacrification, either 
for religious purposes or to promote 
“beauty”, he found to be widespread. 

The expedition yielded rich re- 
turns in objects of all kinds used by 
the tribes in their religious rites, 
their warfare and their daily lives. 
Over 2,000 specimens were collected 
There are also many motion pic 
tures and still photographs showing 
native life, together with dictaphone 
records of the music and languages 
of some of the tribes. 

Among the bodyguard of one 
tribal ruler Mr. Hambly found a man 
wearing a suit of chain mail, said to 
be a relic from the times when dis 
banded crusaders straggled from 
Palestine into North Africa. 

Ethnology 
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Limestene in Bearings 

Just as crushed rock is mixed into 
concrete, so small pieces of limestone 
are added to molten bearing metal to 
form a conglomerate which is in suc- 
cessful use in tramcars in Germany. 

The theory of this revolutionary 
procedure is that the limestone acts 
as a sponge and absorbs the oil. 


Engineering 
Science News-Letter, March 15, 1980 
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Occupational Diseases in 18th Century 
—A Classic of Science 


A TREATISE OF THE 
EASES OF TRADESMEN, 
ing the various influence of particular 
trades upon the state of health; with 
the best methods to avoid or correct 
it, and useful hints proper to be 
minded in regulating the cure of all 
diseases incident to tradesmen. Writ- 
ten in Latin by Bern. Ramaszzini, and 
now done in_ English. London 


printed for A. Bell, 1705. 


DIs- 


show- 


Of the Diseases of Glass-makers 
and Glass-grinders. 


the whole Train of Tradesmen, 


| N 
I do 


not think there’s any that 
manage their Business more wisely 
than those concern’d in the Glass- 
works. For they work only 6 Months 


of the Year, that is, in Winter and 
Spring, and the Rest of the Year they 
injoy themselves: And when they ar- 
rive at the fourtieth Year of their 
\ge, they seasonably bid adieu to their 
\rt, and spend the rest of their time 
either in injoying the easy Fruits of 
their former Labours, or in following 
some other Work. The hard labori- 
Work that these Men do, and 
which can’t be bore but by Men of a 
robust Constitution, and that in the 
Vigour of their Age, is downright 
unsufferable for a long tract of Time. 
Indeed I take the melted Mass that 
floats in their Fornaces to be inoffen- 
sive, at least I know no sensible Harm 


ous 


it do’s to the Workmen, for they 
never complain of that, neither is 
there any noysome Smell to be per 
ceiv'd in the Glass-houses. The Na- 


ture of this Design does not allow me 


time to inquire particularly into the 
Nature of that Mass of which the 
Glass is made, or into the Mechanick 


Contrivance which forms the Glasses, 
by the intervention of Wind or Blow- 
ing. ‘Tis sufficient to our present 
Purpose if we know that all the injury 
redounding to the Workmen from this 
sort of Work, is intirely owing to the 
violence of the Fire and sometimes the 
addition of Minerals calculated 
for coloring the Glasses. The Work- 
men are obliged to stand constantly 
half naked in the coldest Season of 
the Year just by Furnaces heated to 
the last Degree, and there to blow the 
with their Eves constantly 
the Fire and the melted 


some 


Glasses 
fix’d 


upon 


Medicine 


Glass: So that their Eyes sustain the 
first Shock, and accordingly we find 
they oftentimes bewail their Misfor- 


tune in voiding a sharp  waterish 
Humour, and grow thin and little, 
their watery Nature and Substance 


being exhausted and consum’d by the 
overtearing Heat. The same Heat 
tortures ‘em with a perpetual & an 
insatiable Thirst, so that they are 
fore’d to drink often. But they drink 
Wine more willingly, than Water, for 
whoever drinks Water upon a great 
Heat from what Cause soever, will 
find it much more nocive than Wine; 
as it appears from the many instances 
of those who have dy’d suddenly by 
drinking cold Water upon great Heats. 

They are likewise subject to the 
Diseases of the Breast; for having 
nothing on but their Shirt, tneir Jreast 
is always expos’d to the Air, and 
when their Work is over, they’re 
obliged to go in their Shirts from the 
Work-house to colder Places: So that 
Nature, the strong and robust, can't 
long bear such violent and sudden 
Changes; but must needs sink under 
Pleurisies, Asthma’s and Chronical 
Coughs. 

But far greater Misfortunes attend 
those who make the color’d Glasses 
for bracelets and ordinary Women’s 
Ornaments, and other uses; for they 
can't color the Crystal without using 
Borax calcin’d, and Antimony with 
some Gold; all which they reduce to 
an impalpable Powder and mix it with 
the Glass in order to make a Paste. 
Now, while this is a doing, tho they 
cover and turn away their Face, they 
can't avoid receiving the Noxious Ex- 
halations at the Mouth; nay it often- 
times falls out that they fall down 
dead, or are suffocated, or in Progress 
of time are tortured with Ulcers in 
the Mouth, Gullet, and Windpipe, and 
at last dye consumptive with Ulcers 
in their Lungs; as ‘tis manifest from 
the Dissection of their Corps. 


Of the Diseases of Painters. 
AINTERS are also usually sub- 
ject to various Disorders, such as 

the Tremblings of the Joynts, a 
Cachexy, a Blackness of the Teeth, a 
discolour'd Complexion; Melancholy 
and loss of Smelling: For it seldom 
happens that the Painters who use to 
draw the Pictures of others handsomer 


and better Complexion’d than the 
Originals, are themselves either hand- 
some or well Complexion’d. For my 
part I have always observ’d that all 
the Painters I know either in this or 
other Towns, are a’most always sickly; 
and if we consult the Histories of 
Painters, we'll find they were not long- 
liv’d ; especially if we confine our view 
to such as made a distinguishing 
Figure. History informs us _ that 
Raphael Urbinas, a very famous 
Painter was snatch’d away in the very 
Flower of his Age; & Balthasar 
Castilioneus condol’d his untimely 
Death in a very pretty Poem. ’Tis 
true, the Diseases of this sort of men 
may be imputed to their sedentary 
Life, and the Melancholy that feeds 
upon ’em, while they retire from 
human Society and bend all their 
Thoughts upon their Phantastick 
Idaea’s. But the principal Cause of 
their sicklyness is the Matter of the 
Colors that’s always among their 
Hands, and under Nose; I mean the 
red Lead, Cinnabar, Ceruss, Varnish, 
Oil of Walinuts, and Oil of Linseed, 
with which they temper their Colours, 
and several other Paints made of 
various Minerals. Hence '’tis that 
their Shops have such a nasty stinking 
Smell, which is chiefly owing to the 
Varnish and foresaid Oils, and is very 
offensive to the Head; and _ perhaps 
the loss of Smell usual among Paint- 
ers flows from no other Cause. Be- 
sides, when the Painters are about 
their Work, they have nasty daub’d 
Cloaths upon ‘em, so that they can’t 
avoid taking in at Mouth & Nostrils 
the offensive Exhalations; which, by 
invading the Seat of the Animal 
Spirits, and accompanying the Spirits 
to the Blood, disturb the Oeconomy 
of the natural Functions, and give rise 
to the above-mention’d Disorders. All 
the World knows that Cinnabar is the 
offspring of Mercury, Ceruss is made 
of Lead, Verdigrise of Copper, and 
the Ultra-marine color of Silver; for 
the Metallick Colours are much more 
durable than those of a vegetable Ex- 
traction, and for that reason the 
Painters value ‘em more: In fine, ’tis 
plain that a’most all the Ingredients of 
Colors are taken from the Mineral 
Family, upon which score they can't 
choose but do harm, and by Conse- 
quence Painters must be liable to the 
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same Distempers (tho not in so flam- 
ing a Degree) with the Workmen 
that work in Mettal. 

Upon this Head Fernelius gives a 
pretty curious Account, of an Anjou 
Painter, that was siez’d at first with a 
Shaking and Trembling in his Fingers 
and Hands, and afterwards with Con- 
yulsions in the same Parts, which like- 
wise affected the whole Arm. Some- 
time after, the same Symptoms ap- 
pear'd in his Feet, and at last he was 
taken with such a grievous Pain in his 
Stomach and both the Hypochondria, 
that neither Glysters, Fomentations, 
Baths, nor any sort of Kemedy gave 
him ease. The only relief he had in 
the violence of the Fits, was to have 
three or four Men leaning with all 
their Weight upon his Belly, the Com- 
pression of which lessen’d the Tor- 
ment. In this miserable Condition he 
continued for three Years; and then 
dy'd Consumptive. Our Author says, 
the noted Physicians were strangely 
divided in their Opinions of the true 
and genuine Cause of such a dismal 
Disorder; and that not only before, 
but after the opening of the Corps, 
for there was nothing preternatural to 
be seen about the Viscera. In read- 
ing this History, I could not but ad- 
mire the open and candid Confession 
of Fernelius, who pursuant to the 
Custom of truly great Men, (as 
Celsus has it) makes this free ac- 
knowledgement: Omnes  siquidem 
aberamus a scopo, & tota quod ajunt 
via errabamus, i.e. All of us mistook 
the Case, and were quite out of the 
Way. He adds further that this 
Painter having us’d not only to wipe 
his Pencil with his Fingers, but im- 
prudently to suck it clean; ‘tis likely 
that the Cinnabar thrown upon the 
Fingers, was communicated to the 
3rain and the whole Nervous System, 
by the meer continuity of the Parts; 
and that receiv'd at the Mouth in suck- 
ing the Pencil, tainted the Ventricle 
and Intestines with an_ inexplicable 
malignant Quality, that prov’d the oc- 
cult Cause of the immense Pain. 

The same is the Cause of their dis- 
colour’d Complexions, and Cachectick 
Habit of Body; as well as of the 
Melancholick Fits they are usually 
Subject to. ‘Tis said of Antonius de 
Allegris, commonly call’d Corrigiensis 
from Corregio the Place of his Nativ- 
ity, that he was so melancholy and 
even stupid, that he had no Sense of 
the Value and Excellency either of 
himself or his Pieces; insomuch that 
he return’d to his Admirers the re- 
wards they sent him, as if they been 
mistaken in giving a great Price for 
those Pictures which are now above 
any Price whatsoever. 


Upon the Whole, when Painters are 
siez’d either with the above-mention’d 
Disorders, or with other common Dis- 
eases, care must be taken that the 
common Remedies be blended with 
those particularly calculated for re- 
dressing the Disorders occasion’d by 
Minerals: Of which above. 

Of the Diseases of Learned Men. 
E conclude our History of the 
Diseases of Artificers or Trades- 

men with a short view of those of the 

Learned World; hoping that the Men 

of Letters will not take it ill to find 

themselves rank’d in the Class of 

Self portrait of Raphael. Was this 
famous painter “snatched away in the 


very flower of his age” by the deadly 
metals whose salts he used as pigments? 





Tradesmen; considering that as other 
Tradesmen gain by their Trades, so 
they purchase to themselves by the 
pursuit of Letters, if not great Estates 
like those of Merchants, at least a 
Livelihood and many comfortable Con- 
veniences: For I see few in this Age 
at least, that would give themselves 
the Trouble of pursuing Learning, if 
they were not pinch’d with narrow 
Circumstances before they set about it. 
So true ‘tis that Necessity is at once 
the Mother of Mechanick Arts and of 
Wisdom. Pursuant to which Maxim 
Aristophanes writes, That if Poverty 
and Riches were out of the World, all 
things would be overturn’d, and Philo- 
sophy with all other Arts would lie 
uncultivated for want of Votaries. 
Generally speaking, the Ingenious 
sort of Men, if pinch’d with Poverty, 
and buoy’d up with the Hopes of 
getting Riches, apply themselves in- 
tirely to the Study of Letters; and by 
that Means procure to themselves not 
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only a splendid Estate, but great Repu- 
tation among the Persons of Quality, 
who are then fore’d to knock at the 
Gates of the Learned to ask Advice. 
But after all, tho’ the pursuit of 
Learning affords a plentiful Harvest 
of Riches and Glory, it seldom fails 
to produce Thistles and an ugly Crop 
of Evils: For your Learned Men, to 
use Ficinus's Words, are as Slothful 
and Idle in their Body, as they are 
Active and Busie in their Mind and 
Brain, and so almost all of ‘em, ex- 
cepting the Practitioners of Physick, 
undergo the Inconveniences of a seden- 
tary Life. °Tis a known Saying, That 
a Man grows Wise by sitting; and 
accordingly they sit Night and Day 
among the Trophies of Learning, and 
are not aware of the Inconveniences 
accruing to their Bodies, till the hid- 
den Causes of Diseases have gradually 
crept in upon ‘em, and confined them 
to their Beds. I have already shewn 
the Inconveniences of a Sedentary 
Life, and therefore shall not insist 
upon ‘em now. 

The Professors of Learning are 
likewise not unfrequently subject to 
the Inconveniences of a standing Life; 
for to avoid the Injury of a sedentary 
Life, that’s so much cry’d down, many 
of ‘em run to the contrary Extream, 
and stand turning over their Books for 
several Hours and even whole Days, 
which is not less, nay perhaps more 
hurtful than constant sitting. 

All the Men of Learning use to 
complain of a Weakness in the Stom- 
ach. Celsus says, A great many of 
the Inhabitants of Cities and Towns, 
and almost all the Lovers of Learning, 
have weak Stomachs. There's no hard 
Student almost but what complains of 
his Stomach: For while the Brain is 
imploy’d in digesting, what the Itch 
of Knowledge and the Love of Learn- 
ing throws in, the Stomach can’t but 
make an imperfect Digestion of the 
Aliment, by reason that the Animal 
Spirits are diverted and taken up in 
the intellectual Service; or that these 
Spirits are not convey’d to the Stom- 
ach with a sufficient Current, upon the 
account of the strong Application of 
the Nervous Fibres and the whole 
Nervous Systeme in profound Study. 
How much the Influx of the Animal 
Spirits contributes to the due Per- 
formance of all the natural Functions 
of the Viscera, is manifest from the 
Decay of paralytick Parts; for tho’ 
these Parts are sypply’d with vital 
Juice by the perpetual Afflux of the 
arterious Blood, yet they dwindle and 
decay by being depriv’d of that nerv- 
ous Juice or Spirits or whatever it is, 
that is convey’d to ‘em thro’ the 
Nerves. (Turn to page 175) 
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LINCOLN, NEB.; Nebraska Wes- 
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DES MOINES, IA.; Bankers Life 
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If none of these stations are within 
reach of your radio set, write to the 
Program Director of your favorite radio 
station, suggesting that he add Science 
Service's radio talks on “Science News 
of the Week” to his schedule Full 
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Canadian Sulfur 


Canada would like to stop buying 
$3,000,000 of sulfur in the United 
States every year. 

An experimental plant for extract- 
ing sulfur from the mineral, iron 
pyrite, has begun operation in the hope 
of producing sulfur at a cheaper price 
than the import cost, Horace Free- 
man, chemical engineer of Shawini- 
gan, Quebec, told the Canadian Insti- 
tute of Mining and Metallurgy. 

Canada must have sulfur to make 
the sulfite liquor used in her vast 
paper industries and to make sulfuric 
acid. Because the price of paper has 
dropped and the price of sulfur has 
risen, there is a demand for home pro- 
duced sulfur. 

Most of America’s sulfur is now 
mined in Louisiana and Texas in a 
practically pure state. Combined with 
iron, as the sulfide of pyrite, it is 
found in large quantities very near 
Canadian paper mills, but in the past 
there has been no satisfactory method 


of extracting it. 
Chemistry 
Science News-Letter, March 15, 1930 


New N eurosis—Cont’d 


moved from the patients in the old 
hospital, Salpétriére. This practically 
marked the beginning of the modern 
humane treatment of the insane. This 
was not, however, Pinel’s_ greatest 
contribution to society. His greatest 
contribution was in telling the world 
that he was interested in the unfor- 
tunate insane not only in order to 
help to improve the conditions in 
which they were living but also to 
derive from the study of insanity in- 
formation that would lead to a more 
intelligent understanding of human 
nature. 

If the people who were responsible 
for the formulation and enactment of 
the Eighteenth Amendment had been 
familiar with Pinel’s views and had 
known a little more about the condi- 
tion we describe as insanity they would 
not have advised American citizens to 
adopt an emotional and mental attitude 
toward life that is characteristic of 
the insane and not the sane. 

The emotional and mental disorders 
that were collectively described as shell 
shock in the World War threatened at 
one time to interfere seriously with the 
fighting efficiency of armies. 

In time of peace emotional and 
mental disorders that may be described 
as “prohibition-shock” interfere with 
the attempts we make to adjust our 
lives on a temperate, sane, and rea- 


sonable basis. 
Newea-Letter, March 15, 
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“Trish Snakes” 


very 


‘Praties an’ fishes are good 
dishes 

For Patrick's Day in the mornin’!” 

So runs the rime that goes with the 
only Irish jig tune that most of us 
know. It is a good, lively tune, and 
there are other—and _ better—words 
for it; but the education of a lot of 
us has been sadly neglected in such 
matters. 

And if fishes, why not eels? The 
good saint whose memory we shall 
celebrate next Monday of whatever 
race we be, is reputed to have driven 
the snakes out of Ireland, but fortu- 
nately he spared the island its eels. 
The slow rivers of Ireland have their 
good share of this toothsome though 
snaky-looking fish, and pronging for 
eels has had its practitioners there 
even before the days of St. Patrick. 

Eels are among the strangest of fish 
in habits and life-history as well as in 
outward form. They are migratory 
fish, like salmon; but urlike salmon 
they descend to the sea to breed and 
ascend the rivers to live out their lives. 
Mature eels go down to the sea in 
vast numbers. All the eels from west- 
ern Europe congregate in the southern 
part of the North Atlantic, produce 
their eggs, and die. The young eels 
—elvers, they are called—find their 
way back home without guides, and 
re-stock the waters. Our own North 
American eels make a similar migra- 
tion, their breeding ground being 
somewhat to the north of that of their 
European brethren. 

It is rather a pity that we Ameri- 
cans have not cultivated more of a 
taste for eel, for it is really very good 
eating. Our cousins “in the Old 
Country” appreciate it better. In 
some parts of Europe smoked eel ts 
in high favor, and anybody who has 
ever tried it will tell you that smoked 
eel is just about all that could be de- 
sired in the way of hors d'oeuvres. 
March 15, 1930 
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Be a Radio Amateur! 


OWN AND OPERATE 
YOUR OWN SHORT-WAVE 
SENDING STATION 








OQULDN’T you like to have your own home-made station and talk to your friends all 

over the world by dots and dashes? 25,000 radio amateurs in every country of the globe 
are doing it, 17,000 of them right here in the United States. Join them and get in on the fun. 
It can be done easily and cheaply! 


Every evening thousands of amateurs talk to each other over their home-made stations in almost 
every city and village in the land, sending messages back and forth. You can do it too! Imagine 
the thrill of communicating anywhere you wish, of making hundreds of new friends over the air. 


When storms destroy the telegraph lines in your community you can help in the emergency 
communication for which amateurs are famous. You can send messages almost anywhere, you 
can tune in and talk with polar exploring parties and expeditions in the jungles! Amateur 
radio is the most entrancing of hobbies. 


Send 10c for This Booklet Which Tells You How! 


The amateur’s association has prepared a fascinating booklet that tells the story of becoming an amateur from start 
to finish. It tells you about the short waves, how to get started, how to build a fine but simple transmitter and receiver 
at home from inexpensive parts, how to learn the code easily, how to talk to other amateurs in amateur language, how to 
cperate your station. Everything is here and in simple words—nothing left out. Complete descriptions, detailed in- 
structions, many clear illustrations, and written so you can understand it. 


Send in your 10c to-day for a copy of “How To Become A Radio Amateur.” It will start you in 7 
the most thrilling hobby you ever entered, and we'll guarantee it will be the biggest dime’s worth you : 


on / 
ever rec eived. 
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1712 Park Street, Hartford, Connecticut 
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PRACTICAL 


CHEMISTRY 
(Revised ) 


By N. Henry Black, Assistant 
Professor of Education, Har- 
vard University, and James 
Bryant Conant, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry, Harvard 


University. 


A textbook in chemistry for high 
schools which is thoroughly modern 
in its point of view. Theories are 
introduced only in so far as they 
explain the essential facts of chem 
istry, and every effort is made to 
connect laws and principles with 
daily life. 

It is written in a clear, interest- 
ing style readily understood by 
pupils. It is particularly notable 
in its careful step-by-step develop- 
ment of some of the hard subjects 
in chemistry, such as the writing 
of chemical equations and chemical 
computations. There are many fine 
illustrations, mostly half-tones, and 
diagrams which are really helpful. 
Notable features of the revised edi- 
tion are: (1) addition of new, up- 
to-date material; (2) descriptions 
of several new processes made nec- 
essary because of the constantly 
widening application of chemistry 
to industry, such as: welding by 
atomic hydrogen, the .Claude Pro- 
cess of the Fixation of Nitrogen, 
reclaiming rubber, and the new 
types of pyroxylin paints and lac- 
quers. The book offers many aids 
for teaching, such as: suggestions 
for classroom demonstrations, con- 
cise summaries, thought-provoking 
questions, and ingenious stimulat- 
ing and workable topics for further 
study. It fully meets the recom- 
mendations of the College Entrance 


Examination Board 
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Glands of Mystery—Continued 





tempts to overcome this condition, 
chiefly through increased stimulation 
by increased functions of the adrenal 
glands. In some of these patients, 
the adrenals are easily able to meet 
the extra strain. In others they are 
not, and then in time of emergency, 
when they would ordinarily be able 
to save the patient’s life, they have 
not the extra bit of necessary power, 
and death occurs. 

Whatever the functions and mean- 
ing of the thymus may be in man, it 
plays an indispensable part in the 
life of the lower vertebrate animals. 
Dr. Oscar Riddle of the Carnegie 
Institution found that in some pi- 
geons which had formerly produced 
normal eggs the thymus became 
very much smaller, after which the 
pigeons laid eggs in which the egg- 
envelopes were only partially or very 
imperfectly formed. The shells were 
thin and the albumen was greatly 
reduced in amount and _ modified 
chemically. When these pigeons were 
fed on extract of ox thymus, they 
again laid eggs in which all the egg 
envelopes were perfectly normal. 
Curiously, however, the removal of 
the thymus in young birds did not 
prevent these birds from producing 
normal eggs when they grew up. 

Dr. Riddle has suggested that the 
thymus may in reality be a sort of 
“mother to the race” because the 
higher animals, including man, could 
not have come into existence with- 
out it. While our remote ancestors 
lived in the water, Dr. Riddle ex- 
plained, their thymus glands made 
possible the production of perfect 
egg envelopes in which the young 
were cradled and protected until they 
were ready for an independent life. 

While the thymus remains a 
mystery, probably even less is known 
about the pineal gland. 

It is a tiny structure, generally 
said to be about the size of a pea. 
It gets its name from its cone-like 
shape. Like the thymus, it is larger 
in children than in adults. It 1s also 
larger in the female than in the 
male. At one time this mysterious little 
gland was called the seat of the soul. 

It is interesting to know that its 
structure is the same as that of the 
eye of reptiles and in fact, the pineal 
was once considered a third eye, and 
may possibly have been so in the 
reptilian stage of evolution. How- 


ever, in no form of animal living at 
present does the pineal retain an oc- 
ular function of high order. 


The color reactions of certain ani- 
als such as tadpoles and chameleons 
depend on the eye. Some investiga- 
tors have found that feeding pineal 
substance to tadpoles causes con- 
traction of the pigment cells of these 
tiny creatures, even when no change 
in environment has taken place. 

Tumors of the pineal gland have 
been associated with sexual precoc- 
ity. When a little boy grows rap- 
idly, so that he becomes very large 
for his age, with arms and legs par- 
ticularly long and out of proportion, 
and when he appears very preco- 
cious, both mentally and sexually, 
and also suffers from headache, vom- 
iting and visual disorders, he is prob- 
ably the victim of a pineal tumor. 

Curiously enough, this condition is 
confined to the male sex. Tumors of 
the pineal in little girls do not have 
this same effect. The mental pre- 
cocity is usually surprising as well 
as the advanced sexual development, 
which is both structural and fune- 
tional. The intelligence quotient is 
sometimes as high as 140 in these 
youths. The condition almost al- 
ways ends fatally. It is practically 
impossible to remove the tumor, 
Treatment with X-rays is sometimes 
resorted to. Pineal tumor, because 
of pressure on other structures of 
the brain, also sometimes causes the 
condition known as_ hydrocephalus, 
or water on the brain. The very 
large head and prominent forehead 
are characteristic signs of this con- 
dition. 
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Trade Diseases—C ontinued 


This gives rise to Crudities, great 
plenty of Flatus’s, a Paleness and 
Meagreness all over the Body, the 
Parts being rob’d of their nutritious 
Juice ; and in fine, all the Dammages 
that follow a Cacochylia, or faulty 
Chylification. Accordingly we find, 
that Studious Persons, tho’ naturally 
of a jovial merry Temper, do in pro- 
cess of time become Melancholy and 
Heavy. We may say commonly, that 
Melancholick Persons are Ingenious; 
but we have more Reason to say that 
Ingenious People turn Melancholick, 
the more spirituous Part of their 
Blood being consum’d in the Exercise 
of the Mind, and only the earthy 
drossy Part left behind. 

I do not deny, but that this Dis- 
order may be considerably promoted 
by a Temperament of the Body that 
tends gradually to Melancholy, with 
a moderate mixture of the other 
Humours. Ficinus in the Book he 
writ for the Benefit of Studious Per- 
sons, gives several Reasons why 
Learned Men grow Melancholick, some 
of which he takes from _ natural 
Philosophy, and others from Astron- 
omy, which was his chief Study; but 
all of ’em run upon the violent Motion 
and Dissipation of the Animal Spirits, 
that makes the Blood Black and Thick. 
We conclude therefore, that Learned 
Men are commonly subject to Melan- 
cholick Fits, especially if they are 
naturally of such a Constitution: And 
accordingly we find the thorough 
paced Scholars are Thin, Lean, wan 
Colour’d, Morose, and Lovers of a 
Solitary Life. 
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A five-passenger airplane will be 
used by the African hunting expe- 
dition of Baron Louis de Rothschild, 
to conduct the party quickly from 
Alexandria to Nairobi. 

An earthquake in New York State 
recently proved useful when it loosed 
several underground streams and 
filled reservoirs with much needed 
water. 


The first parachute demonstration 
in America was made in 1837 in 
Philadelphia by John Wise, who re- 
leased a cat and a dog with two small 
parachutes. 

A 40-ton stone bull which guarded 
the palace of an Assyrian king, 800 
B. C., is now to stand guard in the 
Oriental Institute of the University 
of Chicago. 
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Airplane Camera Reveals Hidden Canals 


Archeology 


N elaborate system of canals built 

by Indian engineers somewhere 
about 1200 A. D., and now almost 
entirely lost to view, has been success- 
fully mapped by the penetrating eve 
of the airplane camera. The mosaic 
map of what might be called invisible 
ruins was made from a U. S. Army 
plane and by an army photographer. 
Neil M. Judd, archaeologist of the U. 
S. National Museum, supervised the 
aerial survey over the Gila and Salt 
River valleys, in Arizona. 

Preliminary reports from the army 
officers reassure Mr. Judd that the pho- 
tographs achieved their purpose, though 
the work of developing and arranging 
the negatives is not complete. The 
pictures were taken from an altitude 
of about two miles. 

The magic ability of airplane pho- 
tography to bring back into existence 
the plans of vanished buildings sur- 
prised the people of England when 
Major O. G. S. Crawford showed 
that his air pictures could record the 
plans of Roman towns and fortresses 
long since plowed over. Now, Mr. 
Judd has shown that the same magic 
works for America’s prehistory. 

Only forty years ago, the lines of 
400 miles of the prehistoric canals 
and laterals could be seen in central 
Arizona. Now, not more than 40 
miles of this remarkable engineering 
work can be observed from the ground. 
The land which the Pueblo Indians 
irrigated so that they could raise their 
corn, beans and squashes is now green 
with alfalfa, citrus and date groves, 
fields of lettuce and cotton. The Cool- 
idge Dam stores water for much of 
this farming. 

The plan to study the Indians’ sys- 
tem of irrigating this region was pro- 
posed by Senator Carl Hayden of 
Arizona, Mr. Judd stated. Last sum- 
mer Senator Hayden noticed that 
where Indian reservation land was 
being prepared for irrigation the work- 
men were pulling up cactus, mesquite 
and other growth at the rate of twenty 
acres a day and filling in the ancient 
canals. He felt that some record of 
the old American engineering should 
be quickly made. 

In many cases an airplane observer 
2,000 feet up can see with his own 
eyes the course of the old canals, Mr. 
Judd found. Describing these obser- 
vations and his study on the ground, 
Mr. Judd stated that the engineering 
of the Indians was sound. Their ideas 
were so sound, indeed, that many of 


the modern canals of the region, dug 
with steam shovels, have followed the 
same contours and approximately the 
same gradient. The Indians had to 
dig their canals with nothing better 
than stone tools and sticks. The loos- 
ened materia! was carried off in bas- 
kets. They had no metal, no beasts 
of burden. 

Both the Pueblos and modern en- 
gineers have followed the same course 
of constructing canals and later aban- 
doning them in favor of new ones, 
Mr. Judd explained. From the air it 
was possible to find points where one 
of the early Indian canals was cut 
across by a later one. 

White settlers who first went into 
the Southwest made good use of the 
Indian engineering plans. One Mor- 
mon group which settled near the 
town of Mesa in the eighteen-seven- 
ties dug a canal in one of the courses 
set by Indians many centuries before, 
and a part of that canal is in use 
today, Mr. Judd said. 
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Mining Hazards 

Coal miners are not the only men 
who work under the ground in great 
danger to life and limb. 

Metal miners must face a far great- 
er variety of dread gases than coal 
miners, the most important of which 
is carbon monoxide, which strikes 
without warning and with uncanny 
fatality, D. Harrington and E. H. 
Denny, two experts of the U. S. 
Bureau of Mines, said. 

“Some of the heaviest losses in 
metal mine fires have resulted from 
the burning of less than a railroad 
freight car, or only a few cords of 
timber,” they said. The deadly fumes 
given off are sufficient to kill several 
hundred men if trapped in poorly 
ventilated places so frequently found 
in the relatively well ventilated metal 
mines. 

Workers in tunnels and excavations 
for deep foundations need protection, 
too, they claimed. “It is high time 
for drastic action that will put such 
work on a higher plane as to safety, 
with particular reference to lighting, 
use of electricity and _ ventilation,” 
the experts said. Methane, formed 
from wood in contact with water, and 
carbon dioxide, resulting from the de- 
cay of wood, are the chief dangers 
here. 

Mining 
Science Newe-Letter, March 15, 1930 
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FIRST GLANCES AT NEW BOOKS 

















BrococgicAaL PrincipLes—J. H. 
Woodger — Harcourt, Brace ($7). 
This is not a book for such unhappy 
souls as have fled from physical to 
biological science as a means of escape 
from thinking. It collates all the prin- 
cipal lines of philosophic approach to 
biological problems now extant, and 
judicially sets opposing concepts off 
against each other without especially 
endeavoring to thrust a verdict upon 
the reader. But it does place before 
him most urgently the desirability of 
doing some hard thinking on his own 


part. 
Philosophy 
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PERENNIALS OF FLOWERLAND—Alice 
T. A. Quackenbus h—Macmillan 
($1.50). A companion volume to the 
author’s Annuals of Flowerland, this 
book presents in compact form the 
essential botanical facts and _ horticul- 
tural hints about a large number of 
perennial herbaceous ornamentals. 

Horticulture 
Mareh 15, 


Science Ne 
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An AveutTrAN” Burtat—Edward 
Moffat Weyer, Jr.—American Muse- 
um of Natural History (25c). De- 
scription of a sarcophagus containing 
four remarkable “mummies” of the 
far north discovered by the Stoll-Mc 
Cracken Arctic Expedition of 1928. 
News-Letter, March 15 


ry 
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Tue Naturat Resources or GEor- 
Gia—R. M. Harper-—University of 
Georgia ($1). This brochure consti- 
tutes a study made for the bureau of 
business research of the University of 
Georgia school of commerce. The au- 
thor has spent a lifetime studying in 
the Southeast the botany, 
zoology and demography which he 


geology, 


here presents as an economic svyn- 
thesis. 
Economica 
Science News-Letter, March 15, 1930 


De Ocutts—Benevenutus Grassus- 
Casey A. Wood—Stanford University 
Press ($5). This treatise on the eyes 
by Benevenutus Grassus of Jerusalem 
was for over 500 years the most pop 
ular ophthalmic manual of the Middle 
Ages, according to Dr. Wood, who 
has made an annotated translation 
with illustrations from the first printed 
edition (Ferrara, 1474). The book 
has a handsome format and will be 
a pleasing addition to any medical 
library. 

Ophthalmoloaw Vedical Hiatory 


Science Newa-Letter. March 15, 19380 


INDUSTRIAL Muicroscopy—L. C. 
Lindsley—William Byrd Press ($4). 
The book is a combination text and 
laboratory outline designed to teach 
students of chemistry how to make 
the microscope help them in industri 
chemistry. Dr. Lindsley, who was for- 
merly head of the department of chem- 
istry at the College of William and 
Mary, taught the subject at the sum- 
mer school of Columbia University. 
The book is well illustrated. 


Chemistry 
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TRANSACTIONS OF THE RoyaL So- 
cIETY OF CANADA, 1929, SEcTION V: 
BrotocicaL Scrences—Royal Soc. of 
Canada. Contains papers on animal 
anatomy and physiology, and on plant 
morphology and ecology. 


Botany 
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Tue Creep or A BroLocist—A. 5S. 
Warthin—Hoeber ($1.50). The au- 
thor endeavors to build up, on the 
basis of reason and of scientific knowl- 
edge alone, a creed which will satisfy 
him who has rejected the older reli- 
gious sanctions. 


Philosophy 
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An Eskimo VILLace—Samuel King 


Hutton — Macmillan ($1.25). The 
home life of the Eskimos of Labra- 
dor has received less attention than 


the ways of many other distant peo- 
ples. This informally written account 
tells of the experiences of a visitor 
who settled down for a time as a 
neighbor to Eskimo villagers. 
Travel 

News-Letter, March 15 

Insect Ways—C. M. Weed—Ap- 
pleton ($2.50). Studies of insects, 
their habits and their life problems, 
presented simply enough for a child 
to understand yet so interestingly that 
grown-ups will be glad to read them. 
The lists of review questions at the 


1930 
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back of the book increases its value 
for use as a nature study text. 
Entomology 
Science News-Letter, March 15, 1980 


THE ProGress or BroLocicaL Con- 
TROL OF PrRICKLY-PEAR IN AUSTRALIA 
Alan P. Dodd—A. J. Cumming, 
Brisbane. A hopeful report of gains 
made in Australia’s battle against 
their worst plant pest, which was im- 
ported from America. An especially 
interesting item is an appendix list- 
ing 143 known insect enemies of the 
prickly pear. 
Rotanw 
Science Newa-Letter, 
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Mivestones, 1830-1930—The Bos- 
ton Society of Natural History ($3), 
Any society, upon reaching its hun- 
dredth anniversary, naturally feels en- 
titled te celebrate ; and considering the 
vicissitudes of even corpurate exist- 
ence on this uncertain planet every- 
body can understand and sympathize 
with this feeling. But the Boston So- 
ciety of Natural History has done a 
great deal more than merely survive, 
as the pages of the present beautifully 
gotten up Festschrift very properly 
publish to a world of congratulating 
neighbors. 

History of Science 
Science News-Letler, March 15, 

COLLECTIONS OF OBJECTS OF Re- 
LIGIoUS CEREMONIAL IN THE UNITED 
States NATIONAL MusEumM—Imman- 
uel Moses Casanowicz—U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office (90c). Almost 
forty years ago the National Museum 
began to assemble exhibits to show 
the history of religious ideas. The aim 
as expressed in this bulletin was “to 
interest the people in the history of 
religion by leading them to the un- 
known, as it were, in the terms of the 
known.” The first religions on which 
collections were formed were Judaism, 
Christianity, and Mohammedanism. 
The collection now includes many re- 
markable objects representing these 
religions and also Hinduism, Bud- 
dhism, Parseeism, and Shinto. Seven- 
ty-five plates illustrate the bulletin. 


Ethnology—aArcheology 
Science News-Letter, March 15, 
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A Raw SILk CLASSIFICATION WITH 
Metuops or Testinc—Silk Associa- 
tion of America. Seven tests of raw 
silk are explained. A classification + 
recommended in the hope that it will 
serve as a standard of reference and 
develop into both a national and inter- 
national standard. 


Economica 


News-Letter, March 15, 1980 
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VEGETATIVE PROPAGATION FROM 
THE STANDPOINT OF PLANT ANATOMY 
—J. H. Priestly and Charles F. 
Swingle—U. S. Government Printing 
Office (35c). Physiological-morpho- 
logical studies with important implica- 
tions for horticulture. 

Rotann 
Science News-Letter. March 15, 1930 

Tur Avtomotive MecHanics 
Hanpsook—C. T. Schaefer—Harper 
($4). A concise but very complete 
compendium of automobile ills and 
their remedies, written to be of prat- 
tical value to the mechanic. 


Engineering 
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